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EDITORIALS 


OPPORTUNITY —Even though the “Equality 
BILL of Opportunity Bill’ S-11 rode 

through the House last year by 
a big 393 to 3 plurality vote, and narrowly missed in 
the Senate, it appears that the issue is a “dead duck” 
for the present unless a lot of support is mustered for 
it by the food industry. 


Organized opposition to the Bill by the oil, steel, 
aluminum, coal, lumber, rubber, and textile interests 
have so effectively barnstormed Congress that it now 
appears that the measure could be killed this year 
unless the food industry gets busy, and quick. 


Last week, March 29, Watson Rogers, President of 


the National Food Brokers Association, testified before. 


the Senate Judiciary Sub-Committee on anti-trust and 
monopoly to forcibly point out the falacies in the claims 
of these opposing interests, but Mr. Rogers feels that 
it is going to take a lot of support and action to combat 
the opposition that has been built up since last year. 


Henry Bison, Jr., Council for the Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, shares the same opinion. The U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, as all know, is one of the bill’s 
strongest supporters, and Harold O. Smith, Executive 
Vice-President does not quite share as pessimistic a 
view but does admit that results are not likely to be too 
good unless the fight is entered into seriously. The one 
food group to appear in opposition thus far is the 
Millers National Federation, who told members of the 
Sub-Committee that if S-11 be enacted, it would restrict 
the right of Millers to make price reductions in good 
faith to meet competition. 

It’s time to act—and act fast. 


RISING —tThe can companies have announced that 

there will be an increase in can prices 
COSTS effective May 1, as a result of the recent 
4 percent advance by the steel companies in the price 
of tin plate. If this same rate of advance is passed on 
to the industry in the price of cans, it is going to mean 
an increase in the price per dozen of No. 303’s of about 
3 cents, and No. 2!4’s about 4 cents, and on 10’s be- 
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tween 914 cents to 10 cents a dozen. And of course, 
that price is going to have to be passed on to the con- 
sumer, for with canned food prices as they are on some 
items, certainly the increase cannot be absorbed by the 
industry. 


On top of that there is almost certain to be an addi- 
tional increase in wage rates and growers, too, are re- 
luctant to accept less money for the crops than they 
received last year. It’s time, then, to give considera- 
tion to these rising costs in laying your plans for the 
coming season, for certainly they will have to be cov- 
ered in your selling prices. 


PROMOTION -—Two colorful posters, with appe- 

tizing recipes which feature canned 
corn with canned meat, were brought to our attention 
this week by Ed Cootes, Sales Manager for The B. F. 
Shriver Company, Westminster, Maryland, and active 
in the local Corn Canners Organization for Marketing. 
The posters are being sent to the company’s brokers 
and customers, urging them to use the posters to take 
advantage of such opportunities to move the vintage 
crop of canned corn and profit from the increased sales. 
The posters are supplied free to its customers by Con- 
tinental Can Company as part of its merchandising 
service to the industry, and will certainly go a long 
way in assisting the canned corn promotion movement. 


In the same mail comes another promotional effort 
on behalf of the Oconomowoc Canning Company who 
have established a buyer’s label “Chefs Best’, designed 
to provide the smaller institutional wholesale distrib- 
utor with a private label in his exclusive territory. 
“Chefs Best” is an attractive label and can be used for 
any of the products produced by Oconomowoc, and will 
bear the distributor’s name for his exclusive use in his 
territory. The label is being made available for all 
of the company’s products which include corn, peas, 
green beans, wax beans, peas and carrots, in No. 303 
tins, No. 10 full-wrap, No. 10 half-wrap, glass gallon 
and quart spots. The “Chefs Best” label has been fully 
tried and proven, Sales Manager Joe Weix claims, and 
he has a number of success stories to prove its merit. 
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MEETINGS 


Utah Canners Hold 45th Annual 
Meeting 


Canners from Coast to Coast — San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C.—and 7 
Intermountain States (Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Montana, Colorado 
and California, converged on Salt Lake 
City March 22 and 23. The occasion was 
the 45th annual convention of the Utah 
Canners Association. The event attracted 
more than 300 canners, headed by Ronald 
Wadsworth, District manager of the 
California Packing Corporation at Ogden 
and president of the Utah Canners Asso- 
ciation. Vice president of the Utah Can- 
ners is Herbert D. Landes and Harvey 
F. Cahill is secretary-treasurer. 

Keynoter of the convention was A. 
Edward Brown, president, National Can- 
ners Association, Washington, D. C., who 
rapped excessive federal spending and 
urged U. S. Budget controls. He said the 
taxes could be eased if the public de- 
manded it. “Punitive taxation,” he said, 
“is self-defeating. By stifling initiative, 
it dries up the wellspring of investment 
and profit, and increased rates or new 
taxes must then be imposed to support 
even minimum government services.” 


Gov. George D. Clyde was on hand to 
greet the canners and stressed the im- 
portance of the Colorado River Storage 
project and its participating units. “The 
canning industry,” he said, “has become 
a most important segment of the state’s 
economy.” 


Other speakers included William F. 
Edwards, vice president and dean of the 
College of Commerce, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, who talked on “Look- 
ing Ahead”—an optimistic address; John 
Longden, assistant to the Quorum of 12 
Apostles, Latter-day Saints Church; 
Charles C. Freed, president of Freed 
Motor Co., and past president of the Na- 


tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
who discussed “Opportunities Unlim- 
ited.” 

An informative resume of the “Ac- 
complishments of Utah Legislature,” was 
given by Hon. Jaren L. Jones, speaker of 
the Utah House of Representatives; and 
Oliver Preston Robinson, general man- 
ager of a Salt Lake newspaper, talked on 
“The Background of the Middle East.” 


A cutting bee was held, and there was 
a “Young Guard Party,” a luncheon for 
the ladies and a banquet and floor show. 

The second day of the meeting included 
an address by Roy G. Lucks, president 
of the California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California, who lauded 
Utah Canners, and stressed responsibil- 
ities of the canners to the housewives, to 
the farmers who grow the produce the 
canneries pack, to the stockholders who 
furnish the capital, and to the employes. 


He praised the work done by canners 
in maintaining a year-round market for 
farm crops and giving the housewives 
the convenience-foods they want at prices 
that are fair. 


INDUSTRY MEETS 
THE SOLDIER SCIENTIST 


Under the chairmanship of Colonel 
C. S. Lawrence, IFT Executive Secre- 
tary, some 45 military personnel in the 
scientific and professional category, all 
from the Chicago area and all interested 
in technical or administrative jobs in 
industry, met with representatives of 
several Chicago firms on Saturday, 
March 16, in the Williford Room of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. The industries rep- 
resented at this first meeting included 


two packing companies, a steel company, 
a food, machinery company, two can 
manufacturing companies and a food 
manufacturing concern —all from the 
Chicago area. The venture was experi- 
mental and exploratory, the object being 
to see what the response might be in 
order to plan further conferences. The 
companies selected were picked because 
they furnished a good sample of the in- 
dustries in which the G.I.’s had an inter- 
est—a career interest. 


In introducing his companions to the 
industry executives and personnel officers 
present, the spokesman for the G.I.’s, 
Private First Class Felzer, explained 
that the soldier about to finish his stint 
for Uncle Sam has fewer opportunities 
to learn about job opportunities than he 
desires. Moreover, since he has had time 
to get his career objectives in mind, he is 
anxious to come into direct contact with 
the men who can best describe what spe- 
cific jobs are available to him and what 
future they hold. Industry representa- 
tives briefly described the various phases 
of their particular operations, the nature 
and scope of technical and administrative 
jobs, and a few of the features that made 
employment in their companies especially 
attractive. Dr. Martin S. Peterson and 
Mr. John Hennessey from the QM Food 
and Container Institute called attention 
to the fact that the soldier - scientist 
group comprises men who are in top 
physical condition, technically well 
trained, accustomed to discipline and 
eager to “get going.” 


After these preliminary talks, the 
G.I.’s and the various industry represen- 
tatives sat down together at tables in the 
rear of the room and got down to cases. 
Each soldier had come provided with a 
copy of his training and experience 
record. 


A buffet luncheon was served at noon 
and after the luncheon the across-the- 
table talks continued well into the after- 
noon. In this period the companies were 
able to present their specific needs and 


(Continued on Page 15) 


WISCONSIN SAFETY AWARD WINNERS—Thirteen canning 
plants were honored in Madison, March 21, as winners in the 
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Shiocton Kraut Co. 


1956 statewide safety contest sponsored by the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association. These plants operated all last year without a 
disabling injury. Shown above at the award presentation cere- 
monies held in conjunction with the industry’s annual safety 
institute, are L to R, (seated) Perry Buteyn, personnel and 
safety supervisor, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Brandon; John P. 
Hein, employment manager, The Larsen Co., Fort Atkinson; Her- 
bert Ruege, foreman, Country Gardens, Inc., Gillett; (standing), 
Morton Johnston, plant manager, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Mill- 
town; Leo Reel, plant manager, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Green 
Bay; Charles Saile, plant manager, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
Cumberland; G. T. Withington, superintendent, Sauk City Can- 
ning Co., Sauk City; William Pankratz, plant manager, Chilton 
Canning Co., St. Nazianz; Kenneth J. Reuhl, president, Pardee- 
ville Canning Co.; and Raymond Driessen, plant manager, Fall 
River Canning Co., Dundas, Three winners not represented were 
Chetek Canning Co., Chippewa Canning Co, at Stanley, and 
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Jewett & Sherman Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin are now marketing their 
Fancy Holsum Quality preserves, jellies 
and jams in distinctively styled new glass 
jars. These attractive twelve and twenty 
ounce capacity glass packages, designed 
for maximum eye appeal at point of sale, 
also have a recessed base panel for quick, 
effective stacking in displays. The glass 
jars are supplied by Anchor Hocking 
Glass . Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio, 
Twist Off Caps by White Cap Co., Chi- 
cago, labels by Philipps Lithographing 
Co., Milwaukee. 


Glass Container Institute—The Semi- 
Annual Membership Meeting of the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute will 
be held at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, May 21 
to 23, Victor L. Hall, the Institute’s Gen- 
eral Manager has announced. 

Scheduled on the program is an address 
by Herbert A. Philbrick, who served for 
9 years as an FBI Counterspy among 
U. S. communists. Other speakers in- 
clude Leo Wolman, nationally known 
economist and labor commentator; S. B. 
DeMerell, GCMI President; industry rep- 
resentatives, and members of the Insti- 
tute’s staff. 


GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Inc., 
Westfield, New York has added a new 
10 oz. container to its lines of Grapelade 
and Grape Jelly products. This new con- 
tainer was designed as a companion for 
the style of package now being used with 
their 20 oz. size. Brockway Glass Com- 
pany has been selected as one of the sup- 
pliers for this new wide mouth glass jar. 
White Cap Co., Inc. is the closure manu- 
facturer. 


Bringing the golden apple of Greek 
mythology up-to-date, The C. H. Mussel- 
man Company of Biglerville, Pa., one of 
the country’s major apple processors, has 
adopted this ancient symbol as the theme 
of the company’s own 50th Anniversary 
which is being observed this year. One 
example is the closure for the glass jar 
of apple sauce shown in the picture 
above. This carries a large gold apple 
design which adds to the attractiveness 
of the package and provides a tie-in with 
the anniversary theme. The design is 
also being used on company letterheads, 
stickers and point-of-sale materials. 

Fifteen-ounce jar and_ lithographed 
Vapak closure used by Musselman are 
both manufactured by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. Labels are 
supplied by Piedmont Label Company, 
Bedford, Va. 


Glass Container Institute—Howard G. 
Lewis, Vice-President of the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Division of Continental Can Com- 
pany with headquarters in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute. 


Complete change in the packaging of its jellies, preserves and 
marmalade lines has been made by Brook-Maid Food Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New tapered, streamlined jars, two of which 
are shown in the above picture, are in contrast with old tumbler 
shown at the left. The packer has adopted new colorful labels 
which bear illustrations of the fresh product from which the 
product was processed. New twist-off cap tops the jar. Jars are 
manufactured by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo; closures 
by: White Cap Co., Chicago; and labels by Independent Litho- 


graph, San Francisco. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 
HURLOCK, MD., Apr. 2 — Green 
Beans: 284 acres contracted in 1957 as 
compared to 275 acres in 1956. 


PRENTISS, N. C., Apr. 1— Green 
Beans: Will start planting about May 10 
with slightly increased acreage. 


ALBANY, ORE., March 29 — Beans: 
Acreage about the same as last year. 


DURAND, WIS., March 29—Green & 
Wax Beans: Contracting at the pres- 
ent time going about average. About two- 
thirds of contracted acreage will be for 
mechanical harvesting. Planting not ex- 
pected to start until about May 30, which 
would be average for us. Prices to grow- 
ers will be the same as last year. Wax 
Bean varieties to be planted will be 
mostly Kinghorn Special. A small bal- 
ance of Wax Bean acreage will be planted 
to Puregold variety. For Green Beans 
we are using only white seeded varieties 
and are trying some of almost every seed 
company’s new varieties bred especially 
for mechanical harvesting. 


CORN 


GRIMES, IOWA, Apr. 1—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage reduced 10 percent from last 
year. 


ALBANY, ORE., March 29 — Sweet 
Corn: Will be about the same as last year 
acreagewise. 


SOMERSET, PA., Apr. 2—Corn: Acre- 
age less than last year. 


PEAS 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, March 27 — 
Peas: Will not start planting for a month. 


ALBANY, ORE., March 29—Peas: Will 
be a little late because of adverse weather 
conditions. 


SOMERSET, PA., Apr. 2—Peas: Too 
early for any estimate whatsoever. Plant- 
ing starts April 20. Acreage less than 
last year. 


DURAND, WIS., March 29 — Peas: 
Contracting completed and planting ex- 
pected to begin about April 20 to 25, 
which would be about average. Soil con- 
ditions at this writing are drier than nor- 
mal. Very little snow fell here this win- 
ter and temperatures were somewhat 
above normal. 


OTHER ITEMS 


ALBANY, ORE., March 29—Berries: 
All look good except boysenberries, some 
of which were badly frozen; however the 
ones not damaged by the freeze are look- 
ing good. Strawberries, Red and Black 
Raspberries are all okay and a good crop 
looked for. 


LANCASTER, VA., Apr. 1—Tomatoes: 
Less than 200 acres proposed for canning 
in the entire county. In 1937 13 can- 
neries operated, this year possibly two. 


SOME GROWER PRICES 


The tempo of contracting with grow- 
ers has increased markedly the past few 
weeks for all vegetable crops. Reports 
indicate that contract prices for sweet 
corn are ranging slightly below 1956. 
Snap beans are about the same as last 
year, as are green pea prices. Growers’ 
prices for tomatoes appear to be up 
slightly over 1956. There have been no 
definite contract prices named for aspar- 
agus from any area. 


BEANS 


NORTH CAROLINA — Contracting 
green beans at $100 per ton average. 


OREGON — Contract prices for snap 
beans in the Willamette Valley area 
range from $170 a ton for No. 1 grade, 


to $50 a ton for No. 4 grade. In the Hills- 
boro area contract prices range from 
$170 a ton for No. 1 grade to $65 a ton 
for No. 4 grade. These are about the 
same prices as last year. Grade No. 1 
includes 1, 2, 3 sieve size; Grade No. 2, 
4 sieve; Grade No. 3, 5 sieve; Grade No. 
4, 6 sieve. 


CORN 


NEW YORK—Contracts ranging from 
$36 per ton for fancy to $32 for extra 
standard, same prices as last year. 


OREGON—Processors proceeding very 
cautiously due to carryover and acreage 
is being cut considerably. No contract 
prices announced. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Yellow sweet corn 
prices range from $24 a ton down to $15 
depending on quality. White corn prices 
ranging from $21 to $12 per ton, depend- 
in on quality. These prices $3 per ton 
under last year. 


WISCONSIN—Contracting at $16 to 
$16.50 per ton, $3.50 to $4 per ton pick- 
ing charge with a maximum charge of $9 
per acre. 


PEAS 


NEW YORK—Based on tenderometer 
readings of 85 to 90, $140 to $150 per ton, 
down to $80 to $82.50 per ton for 115 
tenderometer reading; several variations 
in the seale of different canners. 


OREGON—Green pea growers’ prices 
based on tenderometer readings of 91 to 
95, $105 per ton as against $113 last year, 
down to a reading of 111-120 at $50 per 
ton, same price as last year. 


WISCONSIN — Based on tenderometer 
readings, one canner reports early sweets 
$4.70 to $1.65 per 100 pounds; sweets 
ranging $4.40 to $1.70 per 100 pounds; 
same prices as last year. Canner dusts 
or sprays at $4 per acre and harvest and 
hauls at $2.60 per ton of vines. 


TOMATOES 


CALIFORNIA—Contracting progress- 
ing slowly with attempts to cut produc- 
tion about 30 percent. Growers contract 
prices range $20 to $22.50 per ton. Grow- 
ers reluctant to accept $20 price. 


ILLINOIS—One processor contracting 
for $36 for No. 1’s, $23 for No. 2’s, $1 
less on the 1’s than paid last year. Must 
grade 40 percent No. 1’s with per acre 
limitation of 15 tons. Another contract 
at $29 per ton flat, same price as last 
year. 


INDIANA — One canner offering $29 
per ton for No. 1’s, $16 for No. 2’s, same 
as 1956. 


NEW JERSEY—Contracts have been 
approved by New Jersey Vegetable Grow- 
ers Cooperative ranging from $39 to $40 
a ton for No. 1’s and from $27 to $29 a 
ton for No. 2’s. On the flat basis con- 
tracts are being signed at $35 a ton with 
a 3 percent cull tolerance. 


NEW YORK — Contracts generally 
range $39 a ton for No. 1 tomatoes, $27 
for No. 2’s, or an increase of $2.50 per 
ton over the 1956 prices. 


OHIO—Tomato contracts approved by 
Cannery Growers, Inc. at $32 for No. 1’s, 
$22 for No. 2’s, same as 1956. Two con- 
tracts at $33.50 per ton for No. 1’s, $23.50 
for No. 2’s, up $1.50 per ton over last 
year. Another contract at $31 per ton for 
No. 1’s, $24 for No. 2’s, same as 1956. 
Other contracts ranging from $30 to $32 
for No. 1’s, $20 to $22 for No. 2’s. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


75 YEARS OF 
FARM RESEARCH 


March first marked the 75th anniver- 
sary of the organization of the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. A 
unit of Cornell and the State University, 
the Station plans to mark the anniver- 
sary by special events throughout the 
year. 


The Station was actually established 
by act of the Legislature of 1880 and the 
first Board of Control was summoned to 
Albany July 7 of that year by Governor 
A. B. Cornell to determine the functions 
and location of the new research insti- 
tution. 


The Station was among the first agri- 
cultural research institutions established 
with public support. Now every state in 
the Union has at least one experiment 
station, according to Doctor A. J. Hein- 
icke, present Director of the Station. 


Many changes in the agriculture of the 
State have occurred since the Station was 
organized, points out Doctor Heinicke. 
At that time about 44 percent of the 
State’s population was rural. At present 
only 4 percent live on farms and the 
number of farms has been reduced by 
about half. 


NEW METHOD USED IN 
PRODUCTION OF HYBRID CORN 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station research in genetics shows its 
value anew in practical production of 
hybrid corn, 


Three new varieties of hybrid field corn 
have been approved by the Northeastern 
Corn Improvement Conference, a group 
of agronomists in 11 states concerned 
with development of better varieties of 
field corn and sweet corn in the area. 


The new varieties are the first to bear 
a NE designation, indicating their adapt- 
ability to the Northeast. Their numbers 
indicate season of maturity and local 
suitability within the Northeast. 


NE 310 is an early maturing hybrid 
for short season locations, NE 420 is 
similar in season and adaptability to the 
widely grown Pa 444 and Mass 63 hy- 
‘rids, NE 912 is a late hybrid for the 
Middle Atlantic states. 


One of the new varieties NE 310, is 
‘roduced by a new method developed at 
"he Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at New Haven. By this 
aethod, breeders use a sterile, pollen-less 
assel in the seed parent and pollen re- 
toring genes in the pollen parent. De- 
‘asseling, a costly and laborious proce- 
‘ure, is eliminated. 
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The originator of the new method, 
Donald F. Jones, was chairman of the 
Northeast Corn Improvement Confer- 
ence in 1956-57. He is head of the De- 
partment of Genetics at the Connecticut 
Station. Newly elected president of the 
conference is R. M. Bailey, Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


Dr. Jones is a member of the confer- 
ence committee on registration of NE 
hybrids. Others are L. L. Huber, Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and R. G. Rothgeb, Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


JERSEY TO BEGIN CERTIFIED 
SEED CORN PROGRAM 


A sweet corn seed certification program, 
aimed at providing a reliable source of 
hybrid seed for local growers, will be 
launched in New Jersey this summer. 
Cooperating are the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture, and 
the New Jersey Field Crop Improvement 
Association. 


Plantings for seed production will be 
limited to small acreages in 1957, and 
very little seed will be available for dis- 
tribution during the first year of the 
program. Plans are to expand produc- 
tion in 1958, after the inbred lines used 
for parent stock have been increased. 


The 1957 program calls for limited 
production of seed of four hybrids—New 
Jersey No. 106, No. 101, No. 109 and No. 
114. The last two are new varieties. 


Under the program, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station is responsible for 
breeding and research, the Department 
of Agriculture will certify the seed, and 
the Field Crop Improvement Association 
will supply processing equipment and 
marketing facilities. 


SMALL POTATOES FOR SEED 
IS RESEARCH AIM 


University of Wisconsin potato re- 
searchers at Madison, are actually trying 
to grow small potatoes. A one or two 
inch spud would be about right, accord- 
ing to G. H. Rieman and D. A. Young. 


The small tubors are in great demand 
for seed potatoes. If seed growers had 
a way to produce a larger percentage of 
their crop in the smaller sizes, they could 
provide another “built-in service” for 
potato growers who use the seed. It 
would mean, for instance, that the table- 
stock growers wouldn’t need to cut seed 
pieces. This would cut labor costs and 
prevent spread of diseases like ring rot 


via the cutting knife. Cut potatoes also 
have a rather short safe storage period. 


By spacing the rows closer together in 
experimental plantings last year, Rieman 
and Young were able to get higher potato 
yields with a much larger percentage in 
the “B” seed size—one to two inches in 
diameter. A closer spacing between plants 
in the row also helps. They did this in 
such a way that no major changes are 
needed in potato machinery. They used 
the Chippewa, Sebago, and Red LaSoda 
varieties in the tests, because these tend 
to produce over-sized tubers in the seed 
crop. 


Rieman points out that small potatoes 
will produce large-sized potatoes for the 
market crop, just as larger seed sizes do. 
With the proposed method of seed pro- 
duction, the tuber size is kept small by 
planting practice, and when planted nor- 
mally, will produce full-sized potatoes. 


This is a different thing than the ex- 
perience of the old-time potato grower 
who found his crop producing smaller 
table potatoes after he had saved the 
small tubers for seed each year. He was 
actually carrying out a practice of select- 
ing the small potatoes from diseased 
hills, the plant pathologist explains. 


EARLY WEEDS DAMAGE CROPS 


Weeds may do a considerable part of 
their damage just after crop plants 
emerge from the ground and before 
they’re 44% weeks old. At least that’s the 
story with carrots, beets and onions. As 
few as three weeds per square food could 
cause serious damage in some crops dur- 
ing this period, according to research by 
University of Wisconsin (Madison) hor- 
ticulturists C. A. Shadbolt and L. G. 
Holm. 


This emphasizes the importance of 
timely weed control, they say. It’ also 
tells them which crops need to be con- 
tinually clean-weeded and which crops 
can recover from early competition. For 
instance, it looks as if onions need to be 
kept free of weeds from the time they 
emerge, but that beets do a better job of 
fighting weeds if they can become large 
enough to shade the soil around them. 


Onions were most easily injured by 
early weed competition, while beets were 
most tolerant. Carrots ranked between 
onions and beets in weed tolerance. 


Shadbolt and Holm believe these differ- 
ences are due to the type of leaves that 
develop—upright, narrow leaves on the 
onions, slightly larger but finely cut 
leaves with a small surface on carrots, 
and for beets, larger leaves which shade 
the area immediately around the plant. 


Light measurements showed that weed 
competition sometimes reduced the 
amount of light getting to the crop by 
in this ratio, Mr. Mitcheltree advises. A 
that this is the explanation for much of 
the damage suffered by the crops. 
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Consolidated-Phillips Merger—Acquisi- / 


tion of the Phillips Packing Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland by Consolidated 
Foods Corporation of Chicago has been 
approved by the Board of Directors of 
both firms. The announcement was made 
April 3 by Consolidated President, S. M. 
Kennedy and Philips President, Albanus 
Phillips, Jr. The merger is subject to the 
approval of Phillips’ stockholders and 
will be effected through the issuance of 
Consolidated stock and if approved will 
become effective shortly after June 30. 
No change in the present management 
is contemplated and Mr. Phillips will con- 
tinue as President of the Phillips Packing 
operations. 


Indiana Canners Association—The An- 
nual Fall Meeting of the Indiana Canners 
Association will be held at the French 
Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Indi- 
ana, November 20, 21 and 22. Secretary 
Warren Spangle advises that other loca- 
tions were carefully scrutinized but none 
were suitable or available at the required 
dates to avoid conflict with other canners’ 
meetings. 


Pinap Financing—Announcement has 
been made to the effect that the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company has sold 
$4,000,000 of 5% percent notes, due in 
1972, to apply to financing the firm’s 
large expansion and diversification pro- 
gram. The notes were purchased by seven 
insurance companies. 


Big Stone Canning Company, Orton- 
ville, Minnesota packers of “Butter Ker- 
nel” brand are building a new tile ware- 
house at the Arlington plant 130 x 100 
feet, and another tile warehouse 134 x 60 
feet at Ortonville, in line with the com- 
pany’s expansion program of “Butter 
Kernel” begun last year when three new 
warehouses were built at Ortonville and 
Arlington. Peas and carrots were packed 
for the first time at the Arlington plant 
last year, and the Ortonville plant was 
recently awarded the Minute Maid con- 
tract for packing “Hi-C” beverage. 


“Plentiful Foods’—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has added Canned 
Freestone Peaches, and Canned Purple 
Plums to the “Plentiful Food” list for 
May. 
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Sebastopol Cooperative Cannery, Sebas- 
topol, California, held its annual mem- 
bership meeting on March 26 and elected 
William E. Marshall, Director for a three 
year term succeeding Earl W. Schock, 
who retired from the Board after serving 
for the past eight years. W. W. Black- 
ney was reelected for another three-year 
term. The membership was informed that 
the cannery had processed the largest 
pack in its history last year and is look- 
ing forward to the coming season as one 
of its best years. Plans include an in- 
crease in the pack of applesauce in No. 
2% tins. 


Beaver Valley Canning Company, 
Grimes, Iowa, has anounced that Lester 
Thimgan, formerly Manager of the 
Norfolk Packing Company, Norfolk, 
Nebraska, and later in sales with Otoe 
Food Products Company, Nebraska City, 
Nebraska, after Otoe Foods bougtht the 
Norfolk firm, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Manager of the Beaver Valley Can- 
ning Company. Mr. Thimgan has sold 
his home in Plattsmouth, Nebraska, and 
purchased a home in West Des Moines, 
where he will move his family about 
August 1. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has named Ed- 
win A. Olson, General Traffic Manager 
to the newly created position of General 
Traffic and Warehouse Manager, where 
he will be responsible for coordinating of 
traffic and warehousing activities linking 
the company’s 41 plants in the United 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii with various 
markets throughout the nation. 


Bradley Container Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of American Can Company, has 
announced the election of Leonard A. 
Britzke as President of the firm. Mr. 
Britzke has served as Bradley’s Vice- 
President and General Manager since the 
firm was purchased by American Can last 
fall. Mr. Britzke worked in Canco plants 
in St. Louis and Houston, and in 1949 
was assigned to the Engineering Depart- 
ment in New York. He became Assistant 
General Manager of Engineering a year 
later, and at the time of his assignment 
to Bradley last September, was General 
Manager. Bradley produces three basic 
types of containers, plastic tubes, bot- 
tles, and plastic cans with metal ends. 
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R. C. Williams & Company has pur- 
chased all of the capital stock of Cashan 
& Company of Camden, New Jersey, 
which business will be moved into the 
enlarged premises of Cooper Supply 
Company in Philadelphia. H. Anderson, 
formerly with Cashan & Company, be- 
comes General Sales Manager of the 
Cooper and Cashan interests. 

Williams has also purchased Griffin & 
Hoxie, Utica, New York institutional 
jobbers, which will be operated as a 
wholly owned subsidiary and will remain 
in their current quarters until the new 
building now under construction is ready 
for occupancy late this summer. Upper 
New York State salesmen of R. C. Wil- 
liams & Company will operate from this 
new warehouse as well as the salesmen 
for the newly acquired Francis H. Leg- 
gett institutional business under the di- 
rection of Fred Griffin, Sales Manager of 
Griffin & Hoxie. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Ft. Dearborn Brokerage Company, 
Chicago, Illinois; John Harrison & Com- 
pany, Inc., Yonkers, New York; Max L. 
Israel Company, Seattle, Washington; 
Russell G. Klass Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York; John B. Patterson Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; Raymond Rosso, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; I. A. Selberg 
Company, Anchorage, Alaska; James K. 
Tamakian & Company, Highland Park, 
Michigan; White’s Service Sales, Inc., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


National Can Corporation will begin 
construction this spring of a new can 
manufacturing plant in Marion, Ohio, 
which is scheduled for occupancy late in 
1957. This will be National Can’s 16th 
plant and the third new one since the first 
of the year. The other new plants will be 
in Stockton, California, and Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. Both will be in operation for 
the 1957 packing seasons in their re- 
spective areas. 


Continental Can Company—James W. 
Mesman has been appointed Sales Man- 
ager of National Accounts for the Fibre 
Drum and Corrugated Box Division of 
the Continental Can Company and will 
make his headquarters in the Division’s 
New York office. He will report to 
Charles U. Harvey, Division Sales Man- 
ager for Corrugated Boxes. 
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Northrup, King & Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota seedsmen, will locate its 
Pacific Division headquarters at Fresno, 
California, where the company’s newest 
and largest cleaning plant is located. 
Construction of a new building to house 
the general offices will immediately be 
begun and plant facilities will be en- 
larged to accommodate additional vol- 
ume. The company’s present headquar- 
ters at Berkeley have been sold and the 
move will be made as soon as possible, 
probably early in the fall. 


Diamond Crisytal Salt Company, St. 
Clair, Michigan, has announced the elec- 
tion of Robert B. Ball as a director of 
the company, and Vice-President in 
charge of manufacturing and engineer- 
ing. Charles D. Cronenworth succeeds 
Mr. Ball as Manager of the St. Clair 
plant. Edward M. Dodd has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to the President, and 
Russell D. Rudolph, a Vice-President. 
Mr. Dodd and Mr. Rudolph are currently 
executives of Jefferson Island Salt Com- 
pany, recently acquired by Diamond 
Crystal. Mr. Dodd is Vice-President in 
charge of production for Jefferson Island, 
but as Assistant to the President will 
make his headquarters in St. Clair. Mr. 
Rudolph will continue as Works Manager 
of the Jefferson Island mine near New 
Iberia, Louisiana, 


American Can Company will exhibit 
canned carbonated soft drinks of more 
than 30 packers using Canco’s “Mira- 
Cans” at the 1957 Supermarket Institute 
Convention to be held in Cleveland Apri! 
7-10. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation — Dr. 
Arthur N. Prater, well known to the food 
industry as a food technologist, has been 
elected Vice-President of Consolidated 
Foods Corporation. Dr. Prater will con- 
tinue as President of the corporation’s 
Gentry Division Los Angeles, California, 
processors of dehydrated foods and sea- 
sonings, an office he has held since Sep- 
tember 1956. 


The John Horn Company, food products 
exporters, of San Francisco, Calif., have 
taken office and headquarters space in 
the new $2,500,000 World Trade Center 
in the historic old Ferry Building, San 
Francisco, Calif., owned by the State. 


APOLOGIES TO CMI 


One of those “Printer’s lice” crept into 
the heading on Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute’s protest to the increase in tin plate 
prices which appeared in last week’s 
issue, and exactly did an “about face” 
on the meaning of the item. Can Manu- 
facturers Institute did register vigorous 


opposition to the increase whereas the - 


heading read “CMI Protects tin plate 
price boost.” The error is much regretted. 
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OPEN UP 


the credit possibilities 
of your food inventories 
WITH 

TRAVELING . 
CREDIT 


Your inventory of packaged foods, whether canned or proc- 


essed in any other way, can restore vital cash to your business 
with the help of Douglas-Guardian’s “Traveling Credit”. 

We issue Field Warehouse receipts on your finished prod- 
ucts — wherever located. You can use these receipts as security 
for loans from your own bank or other lending agency. Your 
distributor can also use these Field Warehouse receipts as-a 
basis for their borrowing to pay invoices promptly. 

For further suggestions on the profitable use of “Traveling 


Credit,” mail the coupon. 


| DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN | 
| WAREHOUSE CORPORATION | 
| 118 North Front Street, New Orleans I, La. | 
[] Please have a representative from your nearest office phone me for | 
| an appointment: 
| Name.___ | 

| 
| Address 
| Phone Number | 


A 
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‘ 

3 

| 
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~NEW YORK MARKET 


Tomatoes Show Strength — Corn Reflecting 

Promotional Push—Routine Beans—Taking 

Peas As Needed—Citrus Unchanged—Fruit 

Undertone Generally Steady—Tuna Benefits 
At Short Supplies Of Other Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 5, 1957 


THE SITUATION—An increase in to- 
mato prices in the East, in the face of a 
growing demand and limited stocks, and 
a steady market for corn furnished the 
major news in canned foods here during 
the week. The reduction in Florida citrus 
juice prices, made during the previous 
week, had no perceptible effect upon de- 
mand locally, with distributors still in- 
clined to follow the market and make re- 
placements only where needed. A stable 
tone ruled in canned fish, with West Coast 
fruits without change. 


THE OUTLOOK — Major near - term 
buying movement is expected to develop 
in canned fish, with the ending of the 
Lenten period late this month. Trade 
demand has cut into distributor holdings 
of most items, and additional supplies 
will have to be taken in to meet the sea- 
sonal bulge in consumption which nor- 
mally comes with the warm weather 
months. 


TOMATOES—A sustained demand for 
standard tomatoes in the Tri-States has 
about cleaned out the low sellers, and 
the market this week has moved up to 
$1.00 for standard 1s, $1.25 for 303s, 
$1.95-$2.00 for 2%s and $7.00 for 10s, 
all f.o.b. canneries. Extra standard 303s 
are quoted all the way from $1.35 to 
$1.50, with 2%s around $2.20-$2.30 and 
10s at about an average of $7.50. Flor- 
ida canners, however, were still quoting 
the market in a limited way at 90 cents 
for standard 1s, $1.15 for 303s and $6.75 
for 10s. 


CORN—Demand is still reflecting the 
industry-wide promotional push and the 
market is holding in steady position. 
Canners in the Tri-States are apparently 
in a better statistical position than is the 
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case in the midwest, and are firm at 
$1.20 for fancy crushed golden 303’s 
as against offerings at $1.15 on this 
grade out of the midwest. Extra stand- 
ard crushed is held at $1.12% in the 
Tri-States, against offerings as low as 
$1.05 in the Midwest. Some reports indi- 
cate that Tri-State canners will be about 
out of carryover corn before they begin 
running on the season’s pack. Reports 
from the Midwest, however, indicate that 
packers in that region are looking for a 
carryover of up to 5,000,000 cases nation- 
ally when the 1956 pack marketing sea- 
son closes. 


BEANS—A routine call for beans was 
reported during the week, with chains and 
wholesalers covering only for immediate 
needs pending some indication as to the 
possible effect of the growing supply of 
Florida beans on canner prices. For 
prompt shipment, packers quote the mar- 
ket on 303s at $1.05 for standard flat pod 
cut beans, with standard round pod at 
$1.20. Extra standard round pod cut list 
at $1.30, with fancy at $1.50. Standard 
round pod cut wax beans are held at $1.35 
on 303s, with extra standards at $1.45. 


PEAS—Buyers are in the market only 
for immediate requirements. Standard 
303 Alaskas in the Tri-States generally 
list at $1.20, with extra standard 4-sieves 
at $1.35 and fancy 2-sieve bringing $2.25. 


APPLESAUCE—Here, too, buying is 
principally for immediate needs, with 
fancy in the East generally held at $1.45 
for 303s and $8.00 for 10s, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


CHERRIES—Demand is lagging cur- 
rently, with eastern packers quoting r.s.p. 
water pack 303s at $2.50 and 10s at 
$15.00, f.o.b. 


CITRUS — There were no further 
changes reported in canned citrus juice 
in Florida during the week, and trade 
response to the lower prices made effec- 
tive during the preceding week was 
rather limited. There was a little im- 
provement in demand for grapefruit sec- 
tions and citrus salads, however, with 
canners about through on segments and 
starting to run on salad. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—While a few 
odds and ends, mostly off-grades, are 
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making their appearance on the market, 
the general undertone on major fruits re- 
mains steady both in California and in 
the Northwest. Buyers generally are 
covered on their anticipated needs for the 
remainder of the current marketing sea- 
son and are not interested in spot offer- 
ings unless made at concessions which 
will enable the distributor to wind up 
with a shelf price significantly lower than 
“competition.” 


SHRIMP—Reports from the Gulf indi- 
cate that many canners are now entirely 
sold out of the past season’s pack. The 
market, in consequence, is strong, with 
canners who still have stocks on hand 
quoting $5.75 for jumbos 5-oz. “regular” 
pack, with large at $5.25, medium at 
$4.75, small at $4.25, tiny at $4.15, and 
broken at $3.75, all f.o.b. Gulf shipping 
points. 


SALMON — Seattle reports this week 
indicate that canner holdings of pinks are 
near the vanishing point, with holders 
firm at $23 per case on tall 1s where sup- 
plies are available, and flat halves bring- 
ing $13.50. Some small stocks of fancy 
reds are reported on the market at $33 
for talls, with halves, at $21 per case. 
Alaska coho is quoted out at $29 per case 
for tall 1s and $16 for halves. Canners 
are looking forward to the 1957 packing 
season, with current expectations favor- 
ing a larger overall output than was the 
case a year ago, due in large measure 
to the fact that this is a cycle year for 
both pinks and sockeyes on Puget Sound. 


TUNA — Activity in tuna has shown . 


considerable improvement, with buyers 
building up inventories somewhat in an- 
ticipation of summer needs, and a prob- 
able expansion in consumption due to 
short supplies of other canned fish. A 
steady undertone is reported, on both 
domestic and imported—with the latter in 
short supply. 


SARDINES—The sardine market was 
rather dormant throughout the week. 
Maine canners continue to quote the mar- 
ket at a range of $7.50 to $8.00 per case 
for keyless quarters, f.o.b. California can- 
ners generally are withdrawn from the 
market, reflecting a closely sold-up posi- 
tion on the limited pack during the past 
season. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


ssettled, Buyers Exhibit Caution — Citrus 
Break Unjustified — Advance In Applesauce 
*xpected—Corn Market Holding Its Own— 
Beans On Upswing—Tomatoes Strong—Peas 
Very Firm—Kraut Struggle—Beets In Dol- 
drums, Carrots Better—Fruits Stable. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 5, 1957 


THE SITUATION -— Business activity 
~vas on the ragged side this week and has 
n for the last two weeks or more. A 
nber of sloppy markets has suppressed 

i.e trade’s desire to do any volume buy- 
ing and they are showing a great deal 
of caution. Apparently, this type of buy- 
ing is having its effect as the overall 
strength of the market is not what it 
has been. Citrus, led by the initial break 
1 grapefruit juice, has taken quite a 
umble and prices are away off from pre- 
vious levels. Tomatoes in 303 tins are 
‘ery firm but that cannot be said of other 
sizes as 2\%s and tens are selling at all 
‘inds of prices. The beet situation has 
1iot improved, in fact, it may even be 


worse judging by some of the offerings 
reaching this market and it looks like 
a tough year on this one. Kraut canners 
too, are having difficulty keeping prices 
at current levels as they are being 
plagued by some weak sisters who are 
not adverse to cutting prices to get an 
order. All is not lost however, as the 
corn market continues to show strength 
and peas are very tight. Green and wax 
beans are also strong and prices are mov- 
ing to higher levels in the face of dimin- 
ishing supplies. Applesauce seems to 
have hit bottom and all things point to 
higher prices very shortly. Rumors from 
the Coast indicate that cocktail will come 
in for another boost soon as sales and 
movement continue at excellent levels. 
However, the trade are moving very 
slowly and while they will not hesitate 
to buy in front of an advance, they have 
to be sure before they make a move. 


CITRUS — Ever since the price of 
grapefruit juice slipped to $1.90 for 46 oz. 
tins the average buyer felt the rest of 
the line would do the same shortly there- 
after and they have not been disap- 
pointed. Orange juice dropped all the 
way to $2.45 while blended is quoted as 
low as $2.20: none of which is justified 
from a cost standpoint. Also, while 


stocks of orange juice may be on the 
heavy side, certainly grapefruit juice 
will be short in time to come. Canners 
are trying to buy raw fruit for less 
money but they are not having much 
success and there may be some additional 
casualties before another pack rolls 
around. 


APPLESAUCE — Current sales of 
fancy sauce are generally on the basis 
of $1.45 for 303s and $8.00 for tens. How- 
ever, the movement is good and stocks 
are not burdensome, particularly in the 
ease of tens. It looks like an increase is 
in the offing and if it comes the trade 
here will step in and buy as stocks are 
on the light side. 


CORN—This market is holding its own 
at prices which are up from the low 
levels of a month or so ago. Fancy 303s 
are selling at $1.20 to $1.25 with most 
canners now at the higher level while 
tens are going at $8.25 to $8.50. Stand- 
ard 303s are generally held at $1.05 and 
this price will move upward in a hurry if 
the price of fancy gets any higher. There 
is still a lot of corn to be sold but it is 
moving well and the market is firm. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Beans 
of all kinds appear to be in much better 


Now—Look to HUME 


for 3-Way 


Harvesting Help 


'1. Be sure of field-fresh quality with Hume high-speed 
green-crop harvesters. Get fast, efficient handling of 
tough, heavy crops — load green peas, lima beans, spin- 
ach, mint, etc. in a loose, clean, fluffy condition for easy 
handling. Remember, Hume equipment is specifically 
engineered for your exacting requirements. 


3. Protect your investment in harvesting equipment. 
Insist on genuine Hume parts — properly designed and 


manufactured for top field performance, long life, and 


a minimum of costly “downtime.” 


3. Call on Hume experience to solve your special har- 
vesting problems. As counselors to the food packing in- 
dustry, Hume’s research and development program may 


make important savings for you. 


Write for full information to: 


H. D. HUME Company 


Specialized Farm Equipment 
Mendota 13, Illinois 


Hume Products Corporation 


SALES & SERVICE BRANCHES: Mechanicsburg, Penn. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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HUME TRACTOR-ROWER cuts and windrows green 
crops. 7, 8 and 10-foot models to fit almost any make 
tractor for all-weather harvesting. 


HUME GREEN CROP LOADER handles up to a ton of 
vines in 90 seconds. Loads without roping, even 
under adverse weather and crop conditions. 
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shape with prices on the upswing. Fancy 
three sieve cuts are now selling here at 
$1.55 for 303s and $8.50 for tens with wax 
at $1.75 and $9.75. Extra standards are 
getting tougher to find all the time and 
the market should be really bare by the 
time another pack makes an appearance. 
Standard cuts are also showing more 
strength and most offerings are now on 
the basis of $1.20 and $6.75 to $7.00. 


TOMATOES — Standard 303 tomatoes 
are strong at $1.30 and offerings are not 
nearly as plentiful as they have been. 
However, other sizes are a different story 
and today’s market finds extra standard 
tens as low as $7.25 with 2%s down to 
$2.10. Distributors are buying standard 
303s at the above price but are very re- 
luctant to buy other sizes and grades on 
anything but a hand to mouth basis. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — This market 
is anything but strong and _ prices 
have been slipping right along. Fancy 
catsup is generally quoted at $1.75 for 
14 oz. bottles with standard at $1.45 but 
price concessions seem to be the order of 
the day. Tomato juice is doing no better 
and while fancy 46 oz. tins are listed at 
$2.35 it is no trick to buy it for less 
money. Puree and paste in tens are in 
just about the same category with each 
deal apparently a separate one. 


PEAS—tThere is no question about the 
market on peas. Prices are very firm 
with supplies extremely limited and the 
trade hoping for an early start on the 
coming pack. Little or nothing in any 
size or grade is offered here and ship- 
ments consist almost entirely of instruc- 
tions against early contracts. Under such 
circumstances there is no quibbling about 
prices quoted. 


KRAUT—tThe sale and movement of 
kraut seems to have tapered off consider- 
ably in this market and canners are hard 
pressed to hold prices at current levels. 
The industry is listing fancy kraut at 
$5.15 for tens, $1.50 for 2%s and $1.10 
for 303s but these prices are being shaded 
right along by the anxious sellers. The 
trade have little confidence and buying 
is strictly on the basis of as needed only. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Canners 
have had a tovgh time with beets this 
year and prices ccntinue in the doldrums. 
Fancy sliced are usually qouted at $1.15 
for 303s and $5.75 for tens although even 
these quotations have been shaded. How- 
ever, such items as diced is where the 
drastic price cutting has taken place and 
303s can be purchased at 85c¢ while tens 
are going as low as $3.50. Carrots are 
doing much better and seem to be hold- 
ing at $1.10 for fancy diced in 303s with 
tens at $5.50 while sliced are selling at 
$1.25 and $7.00. Texas canners are also 
getting into the picture now at much 
lower prices. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The entire 
fruit market is much more stable than 
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vegetables although price cutting on 
pears has moved this market downward 
to where choice 2%s are selling here at 
$3.40 while tens are at $12.50. There are 
also a few price concessions kicking 
around on sweet cherries in shelf size tins 
as much higher prices seem to have 
slowed down the movement. However, 
tens are in excellent shape, in fact, so 
much so that just about nothing is of- 
fered. Cocktail is moving well and it 
looks like another price increase is in 
the wind. Prune plums appear to be mov- 
ing in a steady manner and prices are 
generally unchanged at $1.95 for choice 
2's and $6.50 for tens. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Active—Some New Lists Appear—Cocktail 
Responds To Promotion—Peach Lists Higher 
— Sauce Clean-up Seen — Citrus Slips — 
Canning Asparagus—Salmon Pickup. 
Berkeley, Calif., April 5, 1957 


By “Berkeley” 


THE SITUATION—The past week has 


been a rather active one for both sales 
and shipments and quite a few canners 
have come out with lists that represent 
slight advances on some lines that are 
getting in rather light supply. Also, there 
were a few declines, with these center- 
ing on citrus. One citrus list which em- 
braces sixteen items showed declines in 
twelve items, with three remaining un- 
changed and one registering an advance. 
Cling peaches have advanced in price 
with many holders and Elberta peaches 
have also staged somewhat of a recovery. 
Applesauce is moving very freely and.is 
being strongly held, with a close cleanup 
in sight. In canned fish lines, tuna is 
moving well, with scarcities commencing 
to appear on a few items. Salmon has not 
moved as well as had been anticipated by 
some, but prices are largely without 
change. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market showed somewhat of an increase 
in activity with the passing of March, 
with Small Whites coming in for special 
attention. Canners made some substan- 
tial purchases and top grades suitable for 
their requirements advanced to $8.00- 
$8.05 per 100 pounds, or the highest in 
recent months. Some of the recent ad- 
vance is attributed to the announcement 
of an advance of 21 cents per 100 pounds 
in the support rate for the 1957 crop. 
Bean prices in general are slightly below 
those of a corresponding date last year. 


COCKTAIL—Shipments of fruit cock- 
tail have been especially heavy of late 
and prices are being better maintained 
than in recent weeks. Special promo- 


tional events have proved successful and 
distributors are busily engaged in re- 
plenishing stocks. Sales of No. 303 fancy 
are still reported at $2.12%, but many 
canners find no difficulty in moving stocks 
at five cents higher, with featured brands 
at still higher prices. 


PEACHES—Quite a few new lists on 
cling peaches have made an appearance 
during the week, with these reflecting ad- 
vances over the special offerings so gen- 
eral since the first of the year. Some 
lists run about as follows: 8-oz. fancy 
halves, $1.22%, and sliced, $1.25; 8-oz. 
choice halves, $1.20, and sliced, $1.22%; 
No. 303 choice halves, $1.85, and sliced, 
$1.87%; No. 2% fancy halves, $2.95, and 
sliced, $3.00; No. 2% standard, $2.57%4, 
and sliced, $2.6242; No. 10 fancy, $10.25; 
No. 10 choice, $9.85; No. 10 standard, 
$9.15, and solid pack pie, $9.50. Canners 
are watching weather conditions very 
closely, with reports from growers indi- 
cating that orchards are blossoming 
rather earlier than usual in some of the 
more important districts. 


ELBERTAS—Elberta freestone peaches 
which registered such a marked decline 
in price a few weeks ago, placing them 
on a close level with clings, have staged 
a comeback with new lists at higher level 
than prevailed for a time, but still well 
below opening prices. Some of the new 
lists closely follow this price pattern: 
No. 303 fancy in extra heavy syrup, $2.10, 
with No. 2%, $3.20 and No. 10s, $11.95. 
Near-fancy halves and sliced are quoted 
at $3.05 and choice at $2.85. Irregulars 
are listed at $2.60 for No. 2%s in heavy 
syrup, and No. 10’s at $9.50. 


SAUCE—Applesauce has been enjoy- 
ing an especially good movement of late 
and canners suggest that with sales up 
about 25 percent over those of last year 
to a corresponding .date a very close 
cleanup is in sight. With some individual 
canners, some items in the list are al- 
ready sold up. Prices are very firm at 
$1.45 for No. 303 choice and $1.55 for 
fancy, with No. 10s selling at $8.75 for 
choice and $9.25 for fancy. 


CITRUS — Prices on citrus products 
are quite definitely on the down side and 
this is expected to result in a better 
movement on these items than has been 
had in recent months. The price list of a 
nationally featured line brought out late 
in March quotes sweetened juices as fol- 
lows: No. 2 grapefruit juice, $1.00, and 
46 oz., $2.20; blended orange and grape- 
fruit juice, No. 2, $1.07% and 46 oz., 
$2.40, and No. 2 orange juice, $1.17% 
and 46 oz., $2.60. Unsweetened grape- 
fruit juice is listed at $1.00 for No. 2 and 
$2.20 for 46 oz., with blended orange and 
grapefruit priced at $1.07% for No. 2 and 
46 oz. at $2.40. Unsweetened orange juice 
is now quoted at $1.17% for No. 2 and 
$2.50 for 46 oz. Whole sections of grape- 
fruit are still priced at $1.72% for No. 
303 and $1.12% for buffet. 
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ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspara- 
gus is just getting under way, with indi- 
cations that the pack will be held down 
somewhat. Some canners who operated 
last year do not plan to make a pack this 
year and others will hold down on opera- 
tions. Growers are being encouraged to 
send as much of their outputs as possible 
into the fresh markets, and canners sug- 
gest that they expect to pay less for the 
raw product than in 1956. 


SALMON — Sales of canned salmon 
picked up quite noticeably during the last 
ten days of March, with emphasis on 
pink salmon. Prices on this item range 
between $23.00 and $24.00 for talls and 
$12.50 and $13.50 for halves. Both pink 
salmon and medium red is in light sup- 
ply, but considerable red salmon is now 
being offered, as is also chum salmon. 
Puget Sound salmon is closely sold up but 
some offerings of sockeye halves are 
being made at $24.00 for the hand filled 
item. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


The General Services Administration, 
7th & D Streets, Southwest, Washington 
25, D. C. has asked for bids on the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


BEETS—1,000 cases 6/10’s Standard, 
Grade C, Cut, Canned Beets, packed in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
No. JJJ-B-181b as amended, from 1956 
crop only. Delivery point Franconia, Vir- 
ginia. Opening date April 10. 


GREEN BEANS—2,000 cases 6/10’s 
Extra Standard, Grade B, Type I 
(round), Style V (cut), Green Beans, 
packed in accordance with Federal Speci- 
fication No. JJJ-B-151b, to be packed 
from 1956 or later crop only. Delivery 
point Franconia, Virginia. Opening date 
April 19. 


The Department of Defense has an- 
nounced its tentative requirements for 
canned asparagus from the 1957 pack to 
meet the needs of the Armed Forces. 
These requirements will be: 50,782 cases 
24 No. 300’s of Fancy All Green Aspara- 
gus either large, medium, or small, or 
any combination of these sizes. Procure- 
ment will be made by the various military 
subsistence market centers of the Mili- 
tary Subsistence Supply Agency, 226 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Emma Cathell Dulany, wife of 
John H. Dulany and mother of Ralph O. 
Dulany, past President of National Can- 
ners Association, died at her Fruitland, 
Maryland home on Sunday, March 24, 
following a heart attack. Mrs. Dulany had 
just recently celebrated her 92nd birth- 
day. Her late husband, the founder of 
John H. Dulany & Son, died in 1925. Mrs. 
Dulany was active in the management of 
the business until 1946. 
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SOLDIER SCIENTISTS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the soldiers, in turn, to indicate in detail 
their career interests and objectives. 


Consensus of the soldier-scientists was 
that the clinic was highly worthwhile. 
Further “career clinics’ will be held in 
accordance with the demand. Food and 
related manufacturing enterprises in the 
Chicago area who have a desire to par- 
ticipate in future clinics should write 
to Colonel C. S. Lawrence, Executive 
Secretary, Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALES CLINIC 


The dates for the 6th Annual Pennsyl- 
vania Sales Clinic have been changed 
from May 10 and 11 to May 17 and 18 
at the Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. The change was made in 
order to avoid conflict with the National 
Restaurant Association meeting in Chi- 
cago, as it was felt that some of the 
members would want to attend this 
restaurant meeting. 


The first session of the Clinic will open 
at 2 o’clock on Friday afternoon, May 17. 
That evening there will be an banquet at 
7:30, followed by dancing until 12:30. 

The second session will open at 10 
o’clock on Saturday morning, May 18, 
with a golf tournament taking place in 
the afternoon. 


Those who plan to attend should con- 
tact the Bedford Springs Hotel direct as 
early as possible and mention that they 
will be attending the PCA Sales Clinic, 
so that reservation can be properly han- 
dled to avoid conflict with another group 
that will be meeting at the hotel at that 
time. 


SHORE TOMATO GROWERS 
TO MEET 


A meeting of the Tri-County tomato 
growers and canners of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland will be held at the 
Preston Fire House on Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 10, at 7:30 P.M. Represen- 
tatives of the University of Maryland 
and County Agents on the Shore will 
meet with canners and growers in a 
panel program on canner-grower rela- 
tionship in the tomato industry, in an 
effort to establish a better understanding 
between growers and canners. 

Subjects to be discussed will be “Dis- 
ease Control” by James Kantzes; “Insect 
Control” by L. P. Ditman; “Fertilization” 
by F. C. Stark; all of the University of 
Maryland, followed by a canner-grower 
problems panel discussion. There will be 
refreshments. 


Webster Packing Company, tomato 
canning plant at East New Market, 
Maryland, was destroyed by fire recently. 


Processing 
Machinery 


@ COOK ROOM 


@ JUICE 
PROCESSING 

@ TOMATO 
PROCESSING 


PEA 
PROCESSING 


© CORN 
PROCESSING 


Write today for complete 
information and engineer- 
ing recommendations on 
equipment to meet your 
plant requirements. If you 
do not have the latest 
complete Berlin Chapman 
catalog on food processing 
machinery that has been 
designed and made for 
the canning industry since 
1909, ask for a copy. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN — 


DESIGNED TO HANDLE ALL SIZE 
OF STRAIGHT SIDED JARS AND 


CANS. 
A labor-saving, high-speed unit built of stainless steel 
throughout . . . speeds up to 400 jars per minute with 


the same labor presently used to obtain 60-75 C.P.M. 

- readily interchangeable in minutes—not hours— 
for varying sizes of containers from approximately 2 
ounces up to quarts . . . adaptable to either right or 
left hand feeding. Equipped with slip-clutch and 
variable speed motor. Designed to handle straight 
sided glass with practically no breakage. Write for 
complete details. 


Write today for complete information. 


Food Processing Machinery Sunce 1909 
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CANNED 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300, 
lossal 3.45-3.65 
3.40-3.60 
Large 3.30-3.55 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........ 2.90-3.10 
Mammoth & Large............+. 2.90-3.10 
N. J. Fey., All Gr. No. 300 
Colossal 3.90-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.80 
Cuts—Tips 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. d 1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, StriNcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 


No. 10 
No. 303 1.30-1.40 
No. 7.002725 
No. lu 6.25 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 308................1.45 
Std. 1.35 
— York & Pa, 
Wh., Icy., 3 sv., No. 303........2.10 
10 “i 1. 
Cut, Fey., BUR 1.55-1.75 
No. 10 8.25-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 3038............ 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., “Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Style, No. 303........ 1. 
Wax, Wh. 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 
No. 1 9.75-10.00 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 00 
No. lv 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........2.00-2.75 
11.50-12.50 
No. 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 6.75-7.00 
Wax, Fey. Cut, 3 sv., 
o. 1.75 
No. 0 10.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25-1.40 
No. — 
OZARKS 
Stal., Cut, No. BOB 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
N.W. & Ca. BLUE LAKES 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308............ — 
No. lv — 
3 sv., No. 303 — 
No. 10 —— 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 
4 sv., No. —- 
No. 10 — 
KEANS, LIMA 
Kast 
Fey., Gr., No. 303........2.46-2.60 
No. 13.75 
Small, _ 303 2.25 
No. 10 12.75 
Medium, No. 303 2.10 
No. 10 11.50 
Min-Wisr 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 505........2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.50 
Small, No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 10.25-10.75 
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BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 

-95-1.00 
Fey., Sliced No. 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. 8 02.......+ -80 

No, 303 1.15 

No. 10 5.75 
Diced, No. 3038 

No. 10 3.50 

CARROTS 
East, Diced, No. 303........00 -25 

No. 6.50 
Mid-ivest, Fancy, Diced, 

Ne 5.50 

CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 
8.00 


Fey. 


Ex. ‘Std., No. 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
IND. BOB 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
C.S , Fey., Gold., No. 303......1.20-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., ING: BOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.25-8.00 
No. 303 1.05-1.10 
6.50-7.00 
& Co. Gent. 
No. 
Ex. Su, DOB 1. 45 
No. 
Std., No. 303. 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz 1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 2.70 
2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
2 sv., No. 10 12.40 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.85 
Ex. Std., 2 av. 1.80 
3 sv., No. 1.55-1.60 
4 sv., No. Pry 1.35 
Sta., NO. 1.35-1.40 
No. 303 
10 8.00 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.55-1.65 
Ex. Std. 1.35-1.50 
Std. 1.20 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.60-2.65 
1 sv., No. 10 13.75 
2.25-2.30 
2 sv., No. 10 — 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.60 
3 sv., No. 10 ae 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz -90 


MIDWEST SWFETS 


No. 10 
No. 9.25 
No. 9.50-9.75 
Ex. Std. 4 1.40 
4 sv., No. — 
Std.,. Ung., No: 303 1.35 
10 7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%..........1 
No. 10 
East, Fey., No. 1 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 


FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 7 
No. 
No. 4.40-4.50 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 1.35 
No. 1.90 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 1.70 
No. 5.50 
Calif., 1.121% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 4.60 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
No. 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
1.25-1.30 
1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fla., Std... No. 
No. 2%, 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.......... 1.20-1.25 
o. 303 
0. 2% 2 90-3. 10 
o. 10 


No. 2.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303.......... 1.70 
2% 
Ex. Stal, 1.40-1. 13% 
No. 
No. 
Std., ‘No. 303 1.25 
No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 6.7 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303........... 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
Texas, Std., No. 303.......... 1.2714-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 1.75 
No. 10 11.00-11.75 
12.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 7.00-7.20 
TOMATO PUREE 
alif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 7.25-8.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
8.00-8.50 
sea: 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
om. (gravensteins) 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
No. 2% 
10.00- 
Wh. Peeled, No. 3. 
No. 1 1 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 (nom.) 2.50 
No. 15.50 
Chace, wo. .8.85-4.00 
13.95-14.25 
Fey., No. 808 2.124%4-2.17% 
No. 2% 3.25-3.35 
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No. 10 12.00-12.50 
Choice, No. 303. 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 11.45 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 2% 3.00-3.05 
.10.25-10.50 
Aan. No. 303 1.85 
2.72 
Ne 9.85-10.00 
Ne 10 9.15-9.50 
11.95-12.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.20 
PEA 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
4.00 
14.00-14.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.12% 
o. 2% 3.25 
11.75-12.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.........+ 95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No, 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, No. 2. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 1.57% 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Choice, No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. ............ eopesesnenenel 2.00 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 97% 
46 oz. 2.20 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 1.90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.07% 
46 oz. 2.45 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No, 2............. 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 1.27%4-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2......1.20-1.274% 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 5.30-5.40 
oF. Fey., No. 2 1.10 
oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PER Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
Medium Red, No. 29.00 
16.00-16.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 23.00 
13.50 
Chum, 21.00-22.00 
12.00 
SARDINES— Per Case 
om. Ne. 9.00 
Maine, % Oil Keyless............ 7.50-8.00 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jum 5.75 
Large 5.25 
Medium 4.75-4.90 
Small 4,254.45 
Tiny 4.15 
Broken 3.75 
TUNA—PER Case 
Fey., White Meat, so ae 12.50-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 1’s......11.00-13.75 
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